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Arthur Goldberg To Be Speaker; Bonencr 6 On 
“Will Peace Cause Unemployment?” 


DR. ABRAHAM CRONBACH 
(Pictures of others to be honored will 
be in next issue) 


3 Retired Social Action 
Leaders fo Be tionored ~ 


Retired social action leaders of 
the three faiths will be honored re- 
cipients of the 1960 Social Justice 
Award of the Religion and Labor 
Council of America at a dinner to be 
held in the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 
on April 21. 

The three distinguished churchmen 
_ are Rev. James Myers of New York, 
_ Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond A. McGowan 
i of San Antonio, and Rabbi Abraham 
Cronbach of Cincinnati. Mr. Myers 
was for twenty-two years Industrial 
lations Secretary of the Federal 
ouncil of Churches, while Father 
sowan served for an even longer 
riod with the National Catholic 
elfare Conference, retiring in 1954 


Arthur J. Goldberg, general coun- 
sel for the United Steelworkers of 
America, will be the dinner speaker 
at the Social Justice Award presen- 
tation in the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 
April 21. Mr. Goldberg received one 
of the plaques honoring members of 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee as its secretary at the last 
presentation in Washington, D.C. in 
November, 1958. He is a member of 
Temple Sinai in Washington and is 
also a member of the RLCA Execu- 
tive Board. 

The Workshop to be held in the 
afternoon preceding the dinner will 
follow the tradition of the last two 
Social Justice Award occasions. The 
theme to be developed, through a 
panel of speakers to be announced 


as its Social Action Department 
dizector. Both a béein- closely oh > 
sociated with labor. Msgr. McGowan 


was one of the three clergymen to 
give addresses at the AFL-CIO 
merger convention in 1955, and from 
1923 to 1947 was secretary of the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems. He received the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno Award of the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists in 
1951, and among other writings is 
the author of the book, Toward Social 
Justice. 

Mr. Myers for seven years prior 
to his work with the Federal Council 
was a personnel director, conducting 
an ‘‘industrial democracy’’ experiment 
which included representation by 
workers on the corporation’s board of 

(Cont'd on Page 2) 


later and with audience participation, 
will be ‘‘Will Peace Cause Unem- 
ployment?”’ 

A temporary Chicago office for the 
Religion and Labor Council will be 
established at Room 422, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, by courtesy of the 
Cook County Industrial Union Council. 
Cooperation has been promised also 
by the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
with many union groups expected to 
be represented in the audience. In- 
vitations will be sent to clergymen of 
all faiths in the Chicago area and to 
many other groups and individuals. 

Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey, UAW Com- 
munity Relations Director, Detroit, is 
chairman of the Awards and Workshop 
Committee in the RLCA board. A 
local Chicago group is also actively 


aiding in the planning, including 
Hilton Hanna, Executive Assistant 
ofthe Amalgamated Meat. Cutters 


and Butcher Workmen of North 
America; Frank McAllister and Ted 
Ruhig of Roosevelt University; Ed 
Marciniak of the Catholic Council 
on Working Life; Archie Aronin of the 
Jewish Labor Committee, and others. 

Addresses given at the 1958 din- 
ner, honoring the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee, were by Rev. 
Cameron P. Hall, Rabbi Eugene 


‘Lipman (for Rabbi Morris Adler, who 


was detained by illness) and John 
Cort, Catholic layman. Their ad- 
dresses were published in a pamphlet 
by RLCA, still available on request. 
This year the recipients are church- 


men, with the address by a labor 
leader, a reversal of the 1958 
procedure. 
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Toward Racial Equality 


Although this issue gives over its 
front page to our Social Justice A- 
ward program in Chicago April 21, at 
some other time we would doubtless 
have featured there the article by 
Kieran Dugan, reprinted by pemis- 
sion of the Jesuit publication, 
America. For in it the author’s ex- 
periences and observations achieve 
that difficult objective of good writ- 
ing, to convey a feeling, 

Those who have experienced 
being the only white person in an 
all-Negro group, even if it is only 
as a guest preacher or speaker, have 
felt a little of the ‘‘Integration in 
Reverse’’ of which Mr. Dugan speaks. 
It is difficult, even so, to compre- 
hend the courage it takes for a stu- 
dent from Mississippi, let us say, 
to attend a small Northem college 
and live in the dormitory. Mr. Dugan 
helps us feel the implications. 

Since CORE——the Committee On 
Racial Equality——has for several 
years been using the ‘‘sit-in’’ tech- 
nique to open up lunch counters, re- 
cently expanding in to new areas, it 
is not surprising that this effective 
passive resistance has ‘‘caught on’’ 
in a wave of action. Undemeath much 
of America’s discrimination is a deep 
base of economic selfishness dating 
back to the days of slavery. Here is 


an effective method of attack, and our. 


best wishes go to the ‘“sit-in’’ 
campaigners. 

We are proud that the RLCA has 
always been interracial, and that its 
1957 Award was in this area. 
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| Pope John On The 


We have excerpted the following 
portions from the first encyclical of 
Pope John XXIII,- ''Truth--Unity-- 
Peace,’’ as published in the Decem- 
ber issue of SOCIAL ACTION DF 
GEST, published by Rev. Hubert 
Schiffer, S. J., at Loyola University, 
New Orleans, 

Class distinctions are today less 
pronounced than formerly. Since it is 
no longer a matter merely of ‘‘capital’’ 
and ‘‘labor,’’ the number of classes 
has multiplied, and all of them are 
readily accessible to all men. Any 
one who is particularly diligent or 
skillful has an opportunity of climbing 
to a higher step in the ladder of 
social standing. As for the wage 
eamers, it is consoling to observe all 
the recent advances made to provide 
a more human environment in the 
factories and other places of employ- 
ment. These. improvements have done 
more than give the workers a greater 
economic value; they have made their 
lives nobler and more dignified. 

But there is still a long way to go. 
For there still remains too great a 


difference in the distribution of 
wealth, there are still too many 
causes for hostility between the 


classes. This springs mainly from the 
concept of the right of private prop- 
erty, which is at times defective or 
downright unjust, held by those who 
are selfishly interested only in their 
own personal benefit and convenience. 
Add to this the dread spectre of un- 
employment which fills many with 
grave anxiety. Today, particularly, 


Needs of Workers 
it can produce even greater hardships 
because the job of the worker is 
frequently handed over to some 
advanced type of machine.... 

Indeed, if we desire and seek 
that ardently longed-for harmony 
among social classes — as we should 
~— then we must do all we can to 
bring it about by public and private 
endeavour and cooperation in cour- 
ageous undertakings to provide for 
all men, even those of the lowest 
classes, the opportunity to eam for 
themselves by their toil and sweat 
the necessities of life and to make 
provision for the future of themselves 
and their families in a safe and 
honorable way. This includes the 
enjoyment of many of the conven- 
iences which modem progress has 
introduced into our daily lives and 
which even the less fortunate are 
entitled to enjoy. 

Consequently, we eamestly exhort 
all those who hold responsible posi- 
tions in the field of labor and those 
into whose hands falls the fate, and 
at times the very existence, of the 
workingman not only to weigh care- 
fully the wages given for their hire, 
not only to see that their rights in 
this regard are protected, but also 
that they regard them as fellow men 
or more specifically as _ brothers. 
Employers should also provide in 
some suitable way for the workingman 
to share more and more in the fruits 
of his labor and to be made aware 
that he is, as it were, an integral 
part of the entire enterprise. 


Awards (Cont'd from Page 1) 


directors. His most recent book, 
written jointly with Harry W. Laidler, 
is What Do You Know About Labor?, 
published in 1956, based in part on 
his earlier work, Do You Know Labor? 

Rabbi Cronbach is professor emeri- 
tus of Jewish Social Studies at He- 
brew Union College, Cincinnati, 
whose faculty he joined in 1922. 
During the years he has been active 
in many social causes and is the 
author of numerous books, among 
them Religion and Its Social Setting, 
The Bible and Our Social Outlook, 
and Judaism for Today. The RCLA 
is honored by the privilege of pre- 


senting its Award to these three 
outstanding social action 
contemporaries. 


Life on Madison Avenue 


According to the Ohio AFL-CIO 
News and Views, in New York there 
is a billboard reading ‘‘Faith Gives 
You Power’’ . . . and 50 feet away 
there is another billboard which says, 
“Blue Sunoco Gives You More 
Power.”’ 

Somehow that reminds us of one of 
Harry Fleischman’s Let’s Be Human 
stories (see The Bookstall) ——— of 
the American woman who, after the 
war, was observed by some German 
women friends cooking potatoes with 
the skins on. To her explanation that 
this preserves vitamins and increases 
food value, one of the German women 
exclaimed, ‘‘That’s what Hitler told © 
us. But we thought it was just some 
more of his propaganda! ”’ 
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RLCA Board Members Jeffrey, Schlossberg, Randolph Honored 


Within the last few weeks, three 
members of the RLCA Executive 
Board have received public recopg- 
nition and.acclaim at dinners and a 
luncheon honoring them for outstand- 
ing service to trade unionism and to 

religion. Joseph Schlossberg, RLCA 
honorary president; A. Philip 
Randolph, a signer of the original 
charter of incorporation by the Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation and a 
member of the board continuously for 
the past 28 years; and Mrs. Mildred 
M. Jeffrey, UAW community relations 
director, chairman of the RLCA 
Awards and Workshops committee, 
were the three honored on separate 
occasions in New York and Detroit. 

Mrs. Jeffrey, known to her hosts 
of friends as ‘‘Milly,’? became only 
the second woman to be accorded the 
title ‘‘Detroit Layman of the Year’’ 
at the 41st annual banquet of the 
Detroit Council of Churches on 
January 28. The honor is a parallel 
to that accorded RLCA co-chairman 
for labor John G. Ramsay in 1957, 
when he was similarly honored as 
layman of the year by the Washington, 
D.C. church council. The citation 
given to Mrs. Jeffrey as ‘*Christian 
labor leader and distinguished 
citizen’’ listed her service to the 
Church, her ‘‘effective role in or- 
ganized labor,’”’ her civic leadership 
and ‘‘devotion to the public weal’’ 
as well as “‘your Christian faith and 
life’’ in spelling out the basis for 
the honor. Mrs. Jeffrey is a Pres- 
byterian, a committee member of the 
Detroit Presbytery and the Synod of 
Michigan and an active board and 
committee member in the Detroit 
Council of Churches. She is also a 
member of the Detroit Library Com- 
mission, a vice-chairman of the 
National Child Labor Committee, and 
active in school, neighborhood, 
United Fund and other causes. Of- 
ficially representing RLCA_ board 
member Walter Reuther, she has been 
for several years one of the core 
board members and committee chair- 
men in the Religion and Labor Coun- 
cil of America. 

In December, Joseph Schlossberg 
was honored together with Mark Starr 
at a New York luncheon at which the 
two were presented with the annual 
award of the New York Chapter of 
the League for Industrial Democracy. 
Mr. Schlossberg, now 85 years of 


age, is secretary-treasurer emeritus 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and is the only labor member of the 
New York City Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. He is also chairman of the 
National Committee for Labor Israel 
and treasurer of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. A special mes- 
sage from AFL-CIO President George 
Meany was read to the award lunch- 
eon gathering, commending the ser- 
vice of the two men not only to ‘‘the 
ranks of American labor but also our 


nation and the international free 


‘trade union movement.’’ 


Three thousand persons jammed 
Camegie Hall in a 70th birthday 
tribute to Mr. Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters and for many years an out- 
standing national leader for civil 
rights and many other liberal causes. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Senators 
Humphrey and Javits, former Governor 
Averell Harriman, and others. A 
telegram from President Eisenhower 
said that “inspired by the highest 
ideals of American democracy, you 
have strengthened the lives of many.’’ 


“‘For every cause there must 
be something that lifts it out of 
an atmosphere of common ex- 
perience and acceptance as a 
matter of course. The labor move- 
ment is an outgrowth of every-day 
experience; it is intensely prac- 
tical and seeks certain material 
ends, but it is guided by ideals 
that are exalted and illuminated 
with a realization of the value of 
life and the possibilities for 
human development.’’ 


—-—-Samuel Gompers 


LOCAL CHURCH STUDIES LABOR 


When a church in the deep South—— 
or elsewhere for that matter-——of- 
ficially resolves to study and co- 
operate with organized labor, it is 
news. Broad Street Methodist Church 
of Mobile, Alabama, whose pastor is 
the Rev. James A. Zellner, recently 
passed a resolution which appears in 
CONTACT, a Methodist publication, 
The preamble of ‘‘Whereas’’ s tate- 
ments refers to the historic tradition 
of the Methodist Church and cites 


Dr. Cook to Visit Middle East 


Dr. Clair M. Cook, executive di- 
rector of the Religion and Labor 
Council of America, will have an op- 
portunity to view other religions ——~— 
especially that of the Muslim world — 
and other labor organizations, most 
notably Israel’s ‘‘Histadrut,’’ during 
a one-month tour of the Middle East 
this summer. He will leave from New 
York the third week in June, making 
stops in Athens, Cairo, Beirut, 
Amman, Jerusalem, and other places. 
The trip will be under the guidance 
of experienced Middle East experts 
and is made possible by a travel 
scholarship grant. 


the official Social Creed of the de- 
nomination: ‘‘We stand for the right 
of employees and employers alike to 
organize for collective bargaining, pro- 
tection of both in the exercise of their 
right, and the obligation of both to 
work for the public good.’’ In other of- 
ficial pronouncements, says the state- 
ment, the Methodist Church ‘'speaks 
out and takes positions corresponding 
to the dims and purposes of respon- 
sible American organized labor.’’ Then 
comes this policy, unanimously 
adopted by the local church govern- 
ing body: 

(1) Our church shall seriously 
study the aims, programs, and poli- 
cies of the labor unions operating in 
our area. 

(2) We shall seek ways and means 
to bring about closer and active co- 
operation between this church and 
the labor unions in our area for the 
purpose of working together wher- 
ever possible for the betterment of 
the laboring man, his family, and his 
society and for encouraging and pro- 
moting more Christian labor-man- 
agement relations. 

(3) This church and its ministry 
shall in every manner at its disposal 
promote better understanding on the 
part of the general public of the aims, 
objectives, program, and policies of 
responsible organized labor. 

(4) This church shall seek ways 
and means for active and enthusiastic 
cooperation with organized labor and 
any other group honestly seeking a 
just and Christian world peace in our 
times. 
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INTEGRATION IN REVERSE — 


by Kieran Dugan 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL pain of integration is only a 

symptom of the prior and more fundamental sick- 

ness of segregation, but it is a pain none the less. 
I sympathize with the zeal of those who unqualifiedly 
deny this pain, and I respect the denial as strategy, but 
I cannot accept it as truth. 

Six years ago I pretended to accept it as truth, At 
that time I myself underwent the experience of inte- 
gration, becoming a minority of one—more or less—in 
a school where the other students were, by tradition 
and in fact, of a different color. The attitudes which 
led me to the experience required, by thetr inner logic, 
that I treat the experience as nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. Yet it was out of the ordinary. Living and study- 
ing at a large Negro university on the border of the 
South was not at all the same for me, a white Irish- 
American, as studying at Notre Dame and at a French 
university had been. It caused in me, and painfully, 
something I would never have admitted at the time: 
the “distortion of social perception” described by the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry in its report 
on integration. 


CAUSE OF “DISTORTION” 


This “distortion” was not caused by social or cultural] 
walls. Aside from walking into a barbershop once where 
none of the barbers could cut a white man’s hair, I 
experienced no difficulty in finding within the social] 
structure of the Negro ghetto the institutions and ser- 
vices to meet my needs. Culturally, I found the greatest 
differences arising, ironically, from the intensity with 
which the Negro university man—teacher and student— 
follows, fortunately or unfortunately, the same middle- 
class ideals I had known in my own background. What- 
ever wall these differences may constitute in theory, I 
did not experience them as a wall in fact. I did not 
hurdle them, but accepted and adapted to them—pain- 
lessly, as far as I could tell. 

What did distort my social perception—not without 
anguish—was not a wall but a cloud. Leaving the sick- 
room of segregation is a little like entering C. S. Lewis’s 
hell: you really discover for the first time the wretched 
state you have been in all along. As you open the door, 
you become painfully aware of the terrible stench of 
the air you have been living in. The stench surrounds 
you like a cloud and accompanies you across the thres- 
hold, because it lives on your own attitudes. It follows 
you like a plague, reviving, just when you think it dead, 
by contact with the attitudes of others. 

Waiting in line at the service counter of a university 
cafeteria my first day in the ghetto, I knew for the first 


Mr. Dugan, a native of Massachusetts and now a 
New Yorker, wrote this unusual Story of his personal 
experience das a white student in a Negro college 
for a recent issue of America, National Catholic 
Weekly Review (70 East 45th St., N.Y., $8 per year). 
Reprinted by permission. 


time in my life that feeling of being too much alone 
and at the same time not alone enough which is the 
peculiar anguish of the racial minority-of-one. Through 
my adult life I had had sporadic contact with individual 
Negro friends and acquaintances in situations where I 
was a member of the majority. This was the first time 
I had ever found myself, feeling every square inch of 
my whiteness, swimming in a sea of dark faces, all of 
them the faces of strangers. I lit a cigarette. A finger — 
tapped me on the shoulder. I turned. The dark face 
into which I looked, a woman’s, communicated with 
me. “We,” the woman announced, “do not smoke here.” 

I do not really remember that the “we” was italicized. 
I do remember that I received it italicized and that my 
morale was demolished for the rest of the day. The 
pain of this incident did not come from my collision 
with the social or cultural “no smoking” wall. I had 
bumped into this very same wall before, in other 
milieus, and there had been no such memorable pain 
resulting. What distorted my response in this instance 
were the segregation-bred attitudes in myself fortified, 
I think, by those of the woman who addressed me. 

Against the backdrop of segregation, color causes 
problems, and the worst problem it causes is the con- 
sciousness of color. For the minority member, con- 
sciousness of color multiplies the weight of all the other 
problems he carries, because it adds an element of 
despair to his attitude toward those problems. To be 
conscious of color is different than being conscious of 
a foreign accent. To be conscious of color is to be con- 
scious of it as irrevocable, Filling out a routine medical 
questionnaire at the university clinic one of my first 
days in the ghetto, I did not answer the question about 
my color, ascribing its presence on the page to the 
inertia of official apparatus. The nurse, looking over the 
completed questionnaire, stopped at the blank space. 
She did not say: “You failed to answer the question 
about color.” She said: “You failed to put down here 
that you are white”—and with some irritation proceeded 
herself to write in “white.” The closest description I 
can give of my psychological response is that I felt my 
pale Irishness to be indecently — and irrevocably — pn 
display. 

Prevailing and lingering patterns of segregation and 
the attitudes and responses they bring forth in others, 
even after an individual has made a substantial beach- 
head against them in his own mind, will from time to 
time come forward to push the individual back into 
the uncomfortable waters of color consciousness, where 
he will flounder again for a while. And in between the 
whiles there will be a corner in the back of his mind 
always a little uneasy, bracing itself for the ever pos- 
sible encounter that will give the push. Coming back 
from class one day, after several months of living and 
studying in the ghetto had begun to put me at my ease, 
I passed a maintenance worker as I neared the graduate 
hall where I lived. Without looking at me, and half 
under his breath, he murmured as he passed: “Go home, 
white man. Us niggers don’t want you around here.” I 


EE 
think I would have packed that day had it not been 
for the vehement encouragement of hall-mate Everett 
_ Gill, who had taken part in the Navy’s first experiments 


_with integration. The feeling that I was out of joint was 
thenceforth more ready than ever to jump to the fore. 


COLOR CONSCIOUSNESS 


Two other occasions when segregation-bred attitudes 
_in others jolted me back into my own color conscious- 
ness stand out in my memory. One was the shock of 
my family when they surprised me with a visit and 
learned at first hand the nature of the university. “You 
should have told us it was colored,” I was admonished. 
“We've been proudly telling everyone you've been 
studying here.” The other was the unsettling experience 
of being “denied” by a close friend. Anne was, in fact, 
probably my closest friend at the university. The eve- 
nings I passed in her home with her and her family 
were the greatest of those little joys that refreshed me 
during almost two years of unaccustomed loneliness 
and wearying self-awareness. One day we were waiting 
for a bus at a transfer point in a slummier part of the 
ghetto. Some Negro men were carrying on a drunken 
conversation in front of a bar nearby. One of them 
came over and whispered something to Anne I could 
not hear. She was a very shy person, and always fearful 
of such incidents on the street. She moved away from 
him—and also from me, and refused to recognize my 
presence for the rest of our wait for the bus. Nothing 
else in my experience in the ghetto shocked me quite 
so much as did this event into a vision of the inevitably 
all-embracing nature of segregation. It cannot be lim- 
ited to this area or that. If it exists in school, it will 
follow you to the street. If it exists in the street, it will 
follow you home. It cannot be partial. If it exists at all, 
it is all-devouring, even to the intimate corners of our 
lives. It is all-devouring because it travels within our 
attitudes. 

The pain of my own experience in integration would 
have been less, I think, if it had been accompanied 
with greater sanction. There was no Supreme Court 
behind me, no NAACP. The Communist party had not 
sent me as an organizer; the Citizens Councils had not 
sent me as a spy; the Church had not sent me as a 
witness. I was at the ghetto university with no sanction 
other than my own arbitrary and voluntary decision 
to be there. There was no headquarters to which I 
would go periodically as to home, to report my difficul- 
ties to my fellows-in-planning, to recoup my strength. 
I never gave thought to verbalizing anything as a 
difficulty, because the hearer would have the right to 
say back to me: “Well, you don't have to do this— 
why bother?” 

When Jewish shopkeepers around the university 
would assume that I was a Jewish medical or dental 

- student who had not been able to enter a white school, 
I wondered at first why this made me feel secure and 
why I was loath to rid them of the illusion. I later 
realized that I was grabbing at a sanction. When I 
played a leading role in a play at the university theater, 
I was in a position analogous to my real-life role, sur- 
rounded as I was by an otherwise all-Negro cast, but 
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I experienced what many actors have experienced: the 
clear-cut sanction of the theater, absolving the player 
of the need for any justification outside the demands 
of the role itself and making the stage role much easier 
than the real-life one. 

Even with sanctions the integrating minority in our 
society can feel painfully insecure in its role. A white 
girl came to the ghetto university while I was there. 
She came only for a short time and with the sanction 
of being an exchange student (a colored girl had gone 
in exchange to her college). From a distance I had 
judged that she was undergoing the experience with- 
out any of the psychological difficulties I felt. Just be- 
fore she left I had the opportunity to talk at length 
with her and learned, to my surprise, that her experi- 
ence had not been so very different from mine. One 
thing she said even went 
‘beyond what I had felt, 
and it summarized all the 
feelings of loneliness and 
alienation she had told me 
about: “Sometimes when I 
wake up in the morning and 
look in the mirror, I won- 
der if I am sick, I look so 


If we knew what is 
meant by “distortion of so- 
cial perception,” we would 
be more anxious to lighten 
the travail faced by mil- 
lions of children today rising from the sickbed of segre- 
gation—lighten it with all the strengthening and widen- 
ing of sanctions possible. What does the “distortion of 
social perception” mean? It can mean as simple a thing 
as—on a warm spring day, when the paths of the quad- 
rangle are lined with lounging students—being tremen- 
dously.relieved when someone comes along to join you 
in crossing the campus. When I saw news films of Jeffer- 
son Thomas going up the steps of Central High on the 
opening day of school in Little Rock this year, I knew 
how lonely that walk must have been. Elizabeth Eck- 
ford, who had already obtained all her high school 
credits and needn't have gone back to Central High, 
must have known too. She saw to it that Thomas didn’t 
go up the steps alone. 
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The right to a fair and equal opportunity for all to 
earn an adequate livelihood is basic in a Christian 
democracy: Training in skills, employment and ad- 
vancement must be based on individual merit with- 
out discrimination as to race, nationality, sex or creed. 
Without such fair practice of employment the nation 
and its productivity suffer the loss of vast resources 
of talent. In keeping with its historic concern for 
social justice the Church rejoices with labor and man- 
agement in the progress made in all sections of the na- 
tion and pledges itself to a growing acceptance of its 
responsibility in this area of human relations. 


— Message adopted by the first Methodist 
Conference on Human Relations 
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of Canada 


A card-carrying unionist became 
the third Premier of Quebec Province 
in a four-month period on January 7, 
when Antonio Barrette was chosen 
for the post to succeed the late 
Premier Paul Sauve, who succumbed 
to a heart attack on January 2. The 
new premier at the time of his selec- 
tion had been serving as Minister of 
Labour under Mr. Sauve, who himself 
had become premier only the previous 
September following the death of 
Premier Maurice Duplessis on Sept. 
= 

Mr. Barrette, member for Joliette, 
was first elected to the Quebec 
Legislative Assembly in 1936 and 
became Labor Minister in 1944. He 
is a supporter of the Federal Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party and in 
federal elections has campaigned in 
Cuebec for the Conservatives. Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker, reflecting 
Ottawa’s welcome of his choice, sent 
Mr. Barrette a personal message of 
congratulations. 

Starting his career with a seventh- 
grade education in a messenger’s 
job which paid five cents an hour, 
Mr. Barrette later became a machinist 
with the Canadian National Railways. 
His understanding of labor problems 
is one which few men in public life 
in Canada can equal. Although de- 
ficient in formal education, the new 
Premier has become so thoroughly 
‘self-educated that he was approached 
about an ambassadorial position soon 
after the Progressive-Conservatives 
came to office. His library contains 
5,000 well-read volumes on sociology, 
philosophy, economics, mechanical 
engineering, political science, art, 
music and architecture. He is an avid 
reader in both French and English, 
and today holds honorary degrees from 
three leading Quebec universities. 
Mr. Barrette is 60 years old, a trim 
165 pounds on a five foot ten inch 
frame, a man of great personal charm 
and distinguished bearing. 

On assuming office, Mr. Barrette 
announced that he would continue 
the progressive labor policies of Mr. 
Sauve. In the last 15 years, he said, 
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Quebec Province has had an indus- 
trial development ‘‘unmatched any- 
where in the world,’’ and added that 
he intends to ‘‘devote all my time 
and all my energies to furthering the 
progress which already has been 
achieved’’. 


Unemployment Up in December 

In mid-December Canadian unem- 
ployment was 74,000 higher than a 
month earlier, while total employment 
was down 90,000. Nine-tenths of the 
decline came in (Quebec and the 
Atlantic provinces, most of it in 
farming, construction, and other out- 
door activities. The total of 370,000 
looking for jobs, however, was an 
improvement by 70,000 over the figure 
for a year earlier. The total jobless- 
ness figured at 5.9 per cent of the 
labor force of 6,231,000. 


Immigration Lowest Since 1949 

106,928 immigrants entered Canada 
during 1959, adding 53,551 to the 
work force, a quarter of them skilled 
in manufacturing, mechanical and 
construction trades. More than half 
of the newcomers settled in Ontario. 
The Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration expects to welcome the 
2,000,000th postwar immigrant some- 
time this summer. 

Leading the nations furnishing 
immigrants was Italy with 26,822. 
Britain, which lost the lead to Italians 
in 1958, was second with 19,361, 
while 11,338 arrived from the United 
States. The overall total was a drop 
of 14.4 per cent from the previous 
year. 1957 was the postwar high year 
for immigration, when 282,164 persons 
settled in Canada, nearly half of them 
from Britain. 

Included in the arrivals in the 
last half of 1959---the first half of 
the World Refugee Year---were 1,400 
stateless persons. 


The Vatican’s Example 


I was very interested in reading 
your editorial ‘‘Vatican Sets An 
Example.’’ I could not agree more 
that the Churches and charitable in- 
Stitutions have, for much too long, 
excused themselves from their just 
obligations and have paid markedly 
substandard wages and salaries. 

At the same time,I question wheth- 
er the Labor Unions are completely 
free of this problem, and in a periodi- 
cal of the nature of Religion and 
Labor, I think that this accusing hand 


QUEBEC PREMIER. Antonio Barrette, 
former recording secretary of Machinist 

Lodge 846 and an IAM member since 1917, 
has been named as the new premier of the 

Province of Quebec. Barrette has been 

Quebec’s labor minister since 1944, He was 

unanimously picked for his new post by the 

province’s National Union Party following 

the death of Paul Sauve, former premier. 


should have pointed at both groups. 
I, personally, know a family who, at 
one time were dependent on the hus- 
band and father’s earings as the 
caretaker of a Union Office Building. 
They. were listed on our records as in 
need of frequent welfare assistance. 
Probably I need say no more about my 
feelings towards the Labor Unions 
which, while working constantly for 
the betterment of their own members, 
were so blind to the basic needs of 
their own employees. 

Rev. Frank G. Brisbin 

St. Giles United Church 

Hamilton, Ontario 


From An Employer 


Recently several of my employees 
inquired about the Religion and Labor 
foundation. After some hunting, I 
was able to get your name and a brief 
outline of a type of work you are do- 
ing. We are interested in getting 
literature and information about the 
work of the Religion and Labor 
foundation. 

I would like to be the first member 
of our small group, and I am enclosing 
$5.00 for this membership. 

I would also like to have a few 
extra membership applications if they 
are available. : 

Looking forward. to receiving this 
information. * 

Carroll Kahn, Jr. 
Consolidated Sales, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


; Bishop Pike Speaks at 
Los Angeles R—L Council Dinner 


} 150 people gathered at the Univer- 
sity Methodist Charch i in Los Angeles 
on January 27 for an ‘‘annual birthday 
celebration’’ dinner and program com- 
memorating Samuel Gompers, under 


auspices of the Religion and Labor 


Council of Los Angeles. The Rt. 
Rev. James A. Pike, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of California, was 
the guest speaker of the occasion, 
taking as his topic ‘‘Religion and 
Labor———Their Common Concerns.’’ 
William Pollard, vice-president of the 
Los Angeles County Federation of 
Labor, spoke on behalf of labor and 
in commemoration of the 110th anni- 
versary of the birth of Samuel 
Gompers. 

Bishop Pike stressed the ‘‘new 
goals’’ toward which religion and 
labor must strive, ‘‘goals which will 
enable every human individual to be- 
come a whole person.’’ ‘‘Our. as- 
Pirations,’’ he said, ‘‘must envision 
a society in which each human being 
lives out his full day, including his 
working time, with the fullest op- 
portunity to express his individual 
talents and abilities as God intended 
he should.’’ 

In speaking of the relationship 
which should exist between religion 
and labor, Bishop Pike pointed out 
that the necessity for such groups 
as the Religion and Labor Council 
grows out of the failure of the 
churches to do their full job. Labor 
should be an integral part of the 
church’s concern. 

The program, in addition to honor- 
ing Gompers, commemorated in state- 
ments prepared for the occasion the 
efforts of eight churchmen outstanding 
in their activities in connection with 
labor. Among them were _ Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, for a number of 
years honorary president of the 
National Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion, now the Religion and Labor 
Council of America, and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, who was its co- 
chairman for religion in the 1940's. 
Others were Washington Gladden, 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Pope Leo XIII, 
Archbishop William Temple, Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, and Dr. A.D. 

attson. 

Co-chairmen of the dinner and of 

e chartered Los Angeles R-L 
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Council were Paul Pelfry,  inter- 
national vice president of the United 
Brick and Clay Workers, and Rev. 
Gilbert Zimmerman, pastor of the 
Torrance First Methodist Church. 


Indianapolis RLC Discusses 
Problems of Aging 

The Religion and Labor Council 
of Indianapolis makes a practice of 
recording the addresses of speakers 
at the monthly luncheons, then tran- 
scribing a major portion of the 
proceedings. 

At the January 21 meeting, Dr. 
Martin Tarcher of the Indianapolis 
Health and Welfare Council spoke on 
‘(Labor and the Problems of the 
Aging.’? He was critical of the at- 
titude most commonly seen in indus- 
try, where the ‘‘problem’’ of the 
human person’s relation to his job 
is approached from the viewpoint of 
economics rather than of humanity. 
Rather than ‘‘the human problems of 
industry,’’ it is ‘‘the industrial prob- 
lem of the human being’’ which de- 
mands attention. The result is what 
Eric Frohm calls ‘‘alienated man,’’ 
a worker who is treated as an adjunct 
of the machine and who has no real 
stake, and often little understanding 
of the part he plays, in the production 
of a “‘thing’”. Lack of meaning in 
life turns juveniles to delinquency, 
while the aged are often among those 
who, like the alcoholic, are ‘‘too 
weak to go out and turn their ag- 
gressions outward.’’ So they ‘‘turn 
it inward, they destroy themselves, 
so many older people go around in 
self pity.”’ 

*‘The union, with all its faults,’’ 
said Dr. Tarcher, ‘‘may yet save the 
corporation and its great efficiencies, 
by incorporating it into its own 
natural society,...by endowing it with 
a meaning that all real society pos- 
sesses. Those meanings, cannot be 
embraced by expanding the economic 
motive. If the corporation is to sur- 
vive it will have to be endowed with 
a moral roled in the world.’’ 

The February meeting of the group 
was held on February 18, with Marvin 
Miller of Pittsburgh, assistant re- 
search director for the United Steel- 
workers, as speaker. Edward T. 
Windham and the Rev. Canon Frank 
Vv. H. Carthy are co-chairmen, while 
Vema Cox is secretary-treasurer of 
the Indianapolis group. 


‘* 


(} Zanesville, Ohio 

A meeting of the Zanesville Reli- 
gion and Labor Council, which is 
‘still in the process of getting fully 
established, brought together about 
twenty persons for a meeting on the 
evening of February 20. Leading -the 
discussion for the occasion was a 
member of the RLCA executive board, 
Orville C. Jones, education and re- 
search director of the Ohio State 
AFL-CIO. 


A constitution committee will hold 
a meeting on March 10. 


Asheville, No. Carolina 


A first meeting of a prospective 
new Religion and Labor Council was 
scheduled to be held in Asheville, 
North Carolina with a luncheon on 
Saturday, March 5. Dr. Clair M. Cook, 
RLCA executive director, 
scheduled to be the speaker. 

Response to the invitation sent 
to local clergymen was reported to 
be very good in advance of the 
meeting, with more than 35 accept- 
ances received earlier in the week. 


Austin, Fort Worth, Dallas 


Charles C. Webber, RLCA execu- 
tive board member and AFL-CIO 
Representative for Religious Rela- 
tions, was the speaker at meetings 
of three Religion and Labor local 
groups in Texas during the week of 
January 18. In Austin, the meeting 
was chaired jointly by President 
Jerry Holleman of the Texas State 
AFL-CIO and Harold C. Kilpatrick, 
executive secretary of the Texas 
Council of Churches. 

In Fort Worth, where a formerly 
regular and active Religion and 
Labor Fellowship has not met for some 
time, there is prospect of reorgani- 
zation of the group. Rev. Wesley W. 
Williams, who was secretary of the 
Fort Worth fellowship until he moved 
to another pastorate, is again a Fort 
Worth resident and took part in the 
meeting. 

In Dallas, where both Mr. Webber 
and Dr. Cook were speakers at a 
meeting a year ago, a noon Labor- 
Clergy luncheon on January 21 heard 
Mr. Webber again. Allan L. Maley, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer of the Dallas 
AFL-CIO Council has been actively 
concerned from the labor side, working 
together with Dr. Luther Holcomb, 
secretary of the Dallas Council of 
Churches. 
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Joseph C. McLelland, THE OTHER 
SIX DAYS: THE CHRISTIAN MEAN- 
ING OF WORK AND PROPERTY. 
Burns and McEachern, Ltd. $1.50 


Joseph C. McLelland has filled a 
gap in my library! His compact, con- 


cise and readable survey of the 
Christian doctrines of work and 
property is more than a _ scholarly 


treatise; it is a book that any in- 
telligent layman can understand and 
enjoy, and that every preacher can 
use to good advantage. 

In an all too brief span of 105 
pages (with an additional 15 pages 
for references and technical notes) 
Prof. McLelland states clearly and 
fairly the Church’s ideas about man 
and the things he calls his own. He 
begins with the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and devotes succeeding sec- 
tions to important periods in church 
history, with his main emphasis on 
relating Biblical insights to the con- 
temporary situation. There is _ but 
one caution. Let no reader stop be- 
cause the first chapter is hard going. 
The readibility increases with each 
turning. of the page. When one has 
reached page 16 it is difficult to put 
the book down. If the extensive 
material concentrated in those first 
15 pages weren’t so important to the 
rest of the book, we would recommend 
that they be left till'the last; as it is, 
bear with them and follow through 
their references; the remainder of the 
book may be more thoroughly enjoyed 
because of the extra effort. 

Professor McLelland develops the 
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THE BOOKSTALL 


160 pages, paper, $1.50 


No one can read very extensively in the labor 
press without coming across the ‘‘Let’s Be Human 
column of Harry Fleischman, a member of the RLCA 
executive board and director of the National Labor 
Service, which is related to the American Jewish 
Committee and its new Institute of Human Rela- 
tions. No one who has perused the fascinating bits 
and pieces, brief stories and sketches striking at 
discrimination in its various forms, which com- 
prise those columns will be a stranger to this book. 

A volume of this sort, comprised of nearly 250 
separate beads on a thread of single purpose, can 
scarcely be subject to review in the usual sense. 


Harry Fleischman, LET’S BE HUMAN. Oceana Publications. 


9 


It is anecdote for the most part, illuminating the dark corners of prejudice — 
with satire and humor and paradox, its sixteen sections each introduced with 
a full-page cartoon by Bernard Seaman. Many speakers, including clergymen, 
will find it———to quote the words of the introduction———‘‘a handy grab-bag 
of conversational nuggets to enliven and illumine speeches and programs.” 
Through the author’s cooperation, the book may be ordered from the Reli- 
gion and Labor Council of America. Send your dollar and half to our Columbus 


office for your copy. 


thesis that there ought to be no 
separation of the secular and the 
sacred, of the Lord’s Day and the 
other six. There is a distinction, of 
course —— a rythm between worship 
and work, but neither is complete 
without the other. Worship should 
prepare us for and set a standard for 
our work, while work should be the 
practical expression and proof of the 
reality of our worship. Our modern 
society has basically one dominant 
philosophy of work and property; it 
is divided as to the group who shall 
possess wealth and power. In such a 
society the Church has something 
more to do than “accept the terrible 
split in humanity between East and 
West, the Two Worlds that had been 
made by two forms of the same mate- 
rialistic and selfish philosophy.’’ We 


Order Fleischmans book below. 


must break the total claim of man’s 
economic grouping in behalf of the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ, but this 
can be done only from inside the 
group, by identification with it. ‘Our 
strategy. should rather follow the 
natural rythm of the life of the Laity, 
in work and worship, on the Lord’s 
Day and the ‘other six’.’’ 

The book is an appeal for a right 
understanding of vocation and stew- 
ardship in the revitalization of the 
Church through the lay movement. The 
Laos (People of God) must become 
the “thermostat rather than the ther- 
mometer’’ of society (to use an ex- 
pression from the book itself). Prof- — 
essor McLelland sharpens the issues — 
and clearly points the direction in 
which we can take steps towards 
“responsible society”’, 


Reviewed by David A, Summers 


Please: setid !Me:sciaerimachsseuanaiaes copies of Harry Fleischman’s LET'S BE HUMAN, 


at $1.50 per copy. 
[] Payment enclosed 
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(Please add sales tax where necessary.) - 
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